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have heard, of £5,000, and was placed in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, when a prize was awarded to it. Among 
those whose attention had been attracted by the fountain was 
Judge Manockjee Cursetjee, a Parsee gentleman of Bombay, who, 
desirous of paying a filial tribute to the memory of his father, Cur- 
setjee Manockjee, had a duplicate of the work cast, and erected in 
one of the most picturesque quadrants in Bombay, where it serves 
the double purpose of a fountain and a public light. It consists of 
an elegant Corinthian column, surmounted by a richly-decorated 
capital, the abacus of which supports a plinth whereon stands a 
statue of the deceased gentleman, executed by Mr. John Bell. In 
the original fountain a statue of Ceres crowns the column ; and in 
the decorative details are some introductions appropriate to Chili, 
for which others are substituted' in the Bombay duplicate. The 
work, as our engraving shows, forms a fine ornamental as well as 
useful object where it stands. We have no space to describe it 
minutely, but a few lines are due to the two gentlemen whose 
names are associated with this Fountain. 

Cursetjee Manockjee, who died in 1845, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two years, was one of the most notable men of his time in 
Bombay, both Europeans and natives holding him in high estima- 
tion. By the Parsee community he was regarded as their patri- 
arch, having for many years held a very prominent position in their 
Punchyat, a tribunal for the internal government of the body. His 
great-grandfather was one of the few who went from Surat to set- 



tle in Bombay when the island was transferred from the Portuguese 
to the British Government. Even in the next generation there were 
scarcely a dozen people who had any knowledge of the English lan- 
guage ; Cursetjee Manockjee, however, was one of the fortunate 
few who had acquired it, and he began life as an English writer 
with Mr. Andrew Ramsay, then in charge of the financial depart- 
ment of Government, and subsequently Governor of Bombay. On 
the retirement of the latter, Cursetjee Manockjee, his protege, as 
he was always considered in the Presidency, turned his attention to 
mercantile pursuits, became a large shipowner, and opened up a 
trade with Arabia and Bengal : he was also entrusted by the Gov- 
ernment with some of their important army and navy contracts. 
His later clays were much occupied in the work of improving the 
domestic customs and habits of the Parsees. The death of this 
gentleman caused universal regret in Bombay; a local journal, 
alluding to it, wrote : " He was the poor man's father and the 
rich man's friend; invariably respected by both. His loss is a 
public one, and the blank it leaves cannot be filled up." 

Judge Manockjee Cursetjee, whose filial affection has caused this 
memorial to be raised, is the youngest son of his late father, and is 
well known in the Presidency for his love of English literature, for 
his travels in Europe, as he is also for his great efforts in the cause 
of education and reform among the natives of India, and particu- 
larly among the female population ; and so far he follows worthily 
the footsteps of his father. 



THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE VIRGIN. 



Murillo, Painter. * 

LOOKING at some of the pictures painted by the great master 
of the Spanish school, Bartolome Esteban Murillo, one is 
apt to be reminded of the popular adage, " It is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous;" and, by way of proof, we would 
instance a comparison of his ' Spanish Peasant-Boys,' in the Dul- 
wich Gallery, or his picture bearing the same title in the Royal 
Gallery, Munich, with his grand composition, ' The Immaculate 
Conception,' in the Paris Louvre, or with that which forms the 
subject of the annexed engraving. We do not mean to infer that 
the former paintings are in themselves "ridiculous;" far from it; 
but the remark is intended only to show how the artist's genius 
could descend from the loftiest ideal in sacred history to the lowest 
naturalistic object in the streets of Seville, his assumed native 
place. Our researches have failed to discover anything about the 
time Murillo painted this ' Apotheosis of the Virgin,' nor to whom 
it originally belonged, nor how jt came into the possession of the 
late M. Aguado, of Paris, in whose collection it was called ' La 



► Nargeot, Engraver. 

Vierge aux Anges.' In all probability the painting formed an altar- 
piece in some church ; many of Murillo's finest pictures once served 
that purpose. 

The design of this composition is of that conventional order 
which seems to have become the common property of all the re- 
ligious painters of the fifteenth and two following centuries, when 
they produced pictures of this kind. They divided the canvas into 
two groups- -the upper one, of figures flying or" floating in the air; 
and the lower, of saints of various kinds standing or kneeling in 
adoration of those above. There are hundreds of subjects by the 
old masters constructed after this fashion. The Virgin and Infant 
Jesus are here presented with much easy dignity of attitude and 
beauty of form and expression ; very graceful and elegant, too, 
are the angels and cherubs which surround them. Conspicuous 
among the four figures below is St. John the Baptist ; the monk 
on the opposite side is probably St. Francis, a favourite saint with 
Murillo. 



COROT. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN ROUSSEAU. 



IN Corot and Millet, the French school of painting has lost the 
two men who were at once its most original, most conscien- 
tious, and most accomplished masters — the last who comprehended 
the relationship that exists between Nature and poesy ; for if classi- 
cism pretends to despise Corot, naturalism is quite as far from ac- 
cepting him. Who has forgotten Courbet's utterance ? " Corot ! 
ah ! yes, he who always gives you the same nymphs in the same land- 
scape." Courbet had no appreciation of the realities of Corot, sea- 
soned by an imagination he never possessed ; in like manner the In- 
stitut refuses to see either poesy or style in anything Corot did that 
was without the conventional ruts. The blindness of the Institut 
was astonishing. How was it possible not to see that in landscape — 
this genre realistic above all others — Corot was the only painter 
who still cultivated the ideal ? And above all, inasmuch as land- 
scape-painting is to-day cultivated with more success than any other 
branch of the Art ; as it is the only branch, in fact, in which we can 



boast of having surpassed former ages — how was it possible not to 
see that Corot's success would have added more to the glory of the 
Institut than the success of no matter what painter of historic or 
religious subjects ? But, no ; the Institut no more comprehended 
the epoch than it did the painter ; but one of these days we shall 
doubtless see his bust in the hall of its sittings with an inscription 
similar to the one on Moliere's bust : 

" Rien ne manque a sa gloire ; il manquait a la notre ! " 

It is always interesting to know the beginnings of a great artist. 
Corot began his studies with Michallon, at an epoch when the his- 
toric landscape was as much in vogue as it ever had been. As in 
literature, nothing was talked of but the style noble ; no rivers, but 
torrents ; no houses, but temples ; no peasants, but shepherds and 
nymphs ; no familiar trees, no simple elms and vulgar sycamores, 
but cedars and palms. Michallon dying, Corot continued this belle 
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education under Bertin, Michallon's master, who was still more 
antiquated in his ideas than his pupil, who had a certain respect for 
Nature and a slight leaning towards the new. Bertin, like all the 
classic masters of the First Empire, swore only by Greek Art. It 
was their idol. Greek Art ! Who would believe, if the proofs were 
not so abundant, that Greek Art — this Art young and fresh — so 
natural and spontaneous, who would believe, I say, that this Art, so 



free, flexible, and varied, could have served as a model for so many 
cold and stilted imitations, and as a pretext for so many pedantic 
rules and narrow formulas ? 

These early associations had a lasting influence on Corot. It 
was to them that he was indebted for his love for classic themes, 
which he retained through life. But this mythology, how different- 
ly he interpreted it from his professors — how he rejuvenated it ! 




JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT. 
(Born July, 1796/ died February, 1875 ) 



When shall we find another example of such originality in handling 
antiquated themes ? 

Corot himself tells us how he acquired that facility in sketching, 
to which much that is characteristic of his art is due. He says : " I 
had passed two winters with Bertin, learning so little that, when I 
arrived at Rome, I was the merest tyro at sketching. Two men 
stopped to converse ; I began to sketch them, beginning on one part 

27 



— the head, for example. They would separate, leaving me with a 
couple of pieces of their heads on my paper. I saw some children 
on the steps of a church ; no sooner did I begin to sketch them 
than their mother called them. I saw that in this way my portfolio 
would be filled with ends of noses, foreheads, and locks of hair. I 
resolved not to return, when I went out to sketch, without having 
something in its entirety. I attempted, therefore, to sketch, in the 
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twinkling of an eye, the first group that presented itself: if the 
figures remained in position for a time, I had at least the character, 
the general outline ; if they remained long, I added details. I prac- 
tised in this way until I was able to fix the outlines of a ballet at the 
opera, with a few strokes made with lightning-like celerity." 

To surprise Nature, to express it on the wing, amid the eternal 
movement of things, and to that end confine himself to leading 
traits, to insist on these and sacrifice the rest — this was Corot. We 
know how he was attacked for this execution resumee. But how 
complete are these resumes in their conciseness ! There are some 
of these resumes of Corot in which the type, the character, the as- 
pect of the personages are more forcibly expressed than they would 
be in all the photographs that could be taken ; in suppressing use- 
less details, he brings into the foreground the true physiognomy. 
He does more than copy or reproduce — he explains. Thus it is 
with Corot's landscapes. His apparent negligence, this vagueness 
in which he leaves the insignificant, this indecision which angers 
the superficial observer, enable" him to picture the indecision of 



Nature, not a corner of which resembles itself for five minutes. The 
foliage moves, the wind blows, the forms and positions^!* the clouds 
change; the same site puts on fifty different aspects in the course 
of the day. One seems to see these changes going on in Corot's 
pictures. 

From 1827, the date of his debut, Xo 1875, Corot was represented 
in all the Paris expositions — he left two pictures for this year. 
In 1827 he was not noticed. In 1831, a negative success. Jal 
condescended to call attention to him, but only to point out his 
sameness of colour, and other peculiarities of execution, which he 
considered faults. In 1833, however, Corot received a medal ; but 
what did that prove ? Fame was as yet far from being achieved. 
In 1837 he exhibited a 'Saint Jerome.' Planch noticed it, but did 
not treat him much better than Jal. He accused him of bad draw- 
ing, of weakness and indecision. 

From this time Corot was always more or less occupied with 
classic themes, a fact upon which too much stress cannot be laid, 
for herein he differs widely from the great majority of contempo- 




The Seine at CM ton. . — From a Painting by Corot. 



raneous landscape-painters, although nearly all of them have been 
more or less influenced by him, and many have even formed them- 
selves in his school. The subjects of Corot's ideal pictures, those 
with which he took most pains, have always been either sacred or 
mythological ; for example : ' Hagar in the Desert ' (1855) ; ' Diana 
surprised in a Bath ' (1836) ; ' Silenus ' (1838) ; ' Flight to Egypt ' 
(1840); ' Democritus among the Abderites;' a scene from La 
Fontaine's fables (1841); ' Destruction of Sodom ' (1844) ; ' Homer 
and the Shepherds ; ' ' Daphnis and Chloe ' (1845) ; ' Christ in the 
Olive-Garden' (1849); 'Saint Sebastian' (1853); ' Burning of 
Sodom ' and 'A Nymph playing with Cupid ' (1857) ; ' Dante and 
Virgil,' and 'Macbeth' (1859); 'Dance of the Nymphs and Or- 
pheus ' (1861), &c. 

How does it happen that no one — Courbet excepted, perhaps — 
has never reproached Corot for selecting these themes of another 
age ? Wherein does he differ from the superannuated classics from 
which he borrowed them ? The answer is easy. When the clas- 
sic landscape-painter previous to 1830 took for his subject a ' Saint 
Jerome ' or a ' Silenus,' he placed his figure in a landscape fabri- 
cated out of pieces borrowed wherever he could find them ; from 
Poussin he took his sky, from Salvator Rosa his rocks, from Ra- 



phael his palm-trees, and his Greek temples he copied from some 
bass-relief. 

Corot proceeded inversely. He was too much in love with Na- 
ture not to accept it as it is ; but according to the character of the 
sites he met with, according to their gloominess or serenity, their 
grandeur or their grace, his imagination naturally evoked any 
desired aspect, smiling or sad, of sacred or profane history. The 
representations of Nature, therefore, in Corot's pictures are real, 
and the figures he added, instead of lessening their reality, accent- 
uate it. 

How different are these two schools ! In the one the poesy is 
imitation and the accessories are of pasteboard ; in the other the 
elements are alive. Corot's figures are not, like those of his prede- 
cessors, simple copies of recognized types, of some medal, some 
bust, or engraving—copies of copies. A strange method, indeed, 
to give soul to painting ! No, Corot found his types in his dreams, 
in his heart ; that is, he went to Nature, to teeming, living Nature 
for them. 

The studies of Corot are almost always exquisite. It will be 
sufficient to cite a few at random: his delicious picture of 1872, 
'Near Arras;' his 'Souvenir of Avray,' of 1869, with the houses 
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half hidden in the mist, and bathed in a dusty light that gives 
them the aspect of fairy palaces; the ' View of Marisselle,' with its 
poesy so simple and unstudied— an ascending road, a steeple, and 
a few little houses; or his 'Evening,' some trees bending over a 
body of water, forming a confused mass from which here and 
there a stray branch projects deliriously outlined, with its trembling 
leaves, on a luminous sky. The rays of the setting sun are re- 
flected by the water, and under the trees there sits an old washer- 
woman, who takes in the shade a tour mere michclangesque. 

Corot had a horror for this vulgar finish which destroys the 
spontaneity and disturbs the clearness of the first impression. He 
was one of the first to believe that a picture is finished when it 
produces the desired effect. He was the founder and the father of 
what is to-day called the ecole de V impression — a system which 



may have its abuses, but which is founded upon a truth that is 
evident. 

Corot's studies are also remarkable, compared with his more 
pretentious works, for certain special qualities. Nowhere are his 
grounds firmer or more real, or his skies — a detail in which no one 
has equalled him — more prodigal of light, limpidity, or depth, and 
nowhere is his perspective more delicately just or illusive. If there 
is a figure travelling a road, we can calculate the distance he is 
away, we see him walk, so admirably is every relation observed. 
These paintings, which, examined closely, have the appearance of 
being only careless daubs, at three yards' distance are as illusive in 
their effects as the stereoscope. What better evidence than this 
could we have of the science and precision that are claimed for 
Corot by his admirers in his apparent hap-hazard and indecision? 




A Scene in Normandy. — From a Painting by Corot. 



Corot was not one of those who accept the first site or theme 
that presents itself. He not only carefully chose his view, but in 
this view his tree, and on this tree the half-dozen points that gave 
its outline and action. The mission he undertook was to represent 
the beauty and poesy of Nature : the serene joyousness of dawn, 
the solemn melancholy of evening, the phantoms that dance in 
mists that rise on the banks of rivers, the profound peace of the 
cottage enveloped in foliage, the spotless purity of a summer sky 
under which he would have us hear the songs of the labourer at his 
plough and the lark in the meadow. No one has ever known bet- 
ter than Corot how to express on canvas those splendours of the 
created world which thrill the soul of the true lover of Nature. 

But his ideal landscapes ! They are certainly not always as 
realistic as his studies after Nature, nor have they any need to be. 
But what superb powers of invention does he display, simple and 
untheatrical as he is ! Above all, how interesting to see this benign 
genius at times suddenly become tragic, and, throwing aside his pipe, 
" Add to his lyre a chord of brass ! " 



For my part, 1 consider these sudden changes as being among 
the most astonishing phenomena which the history of Art presents. 
Corot has left to the Louvre, it is said, two of these dramatic land- 
scapes, ' Hagar in the Desert,' and 'Dante.' I have never seen the 
'Hagar,' one of his earliest works r but no one who has ever seen 
the ' Dante,' one of the events of 1859, will ever forget it. 

" Here," says Dante, " there was a panther that would not move 
out of my way. A lion appeared to me ; he seemed to approach me 
with his head in air and a hunger so full of rage that the very air 
seemed to tremble. Then I saw a she-wolf, which, in her leanness, 
seemed to burn with every desire. She so paralysed me with ter- 
ror that I lost all hope of ascending the hill." This is certainly a 
forcible way of saying that ambition (the panther), pride (the lion), 
and lust (the she-wolf), bar man's way to salvation. But Corot's 
canvas is not less eloquent than are Dante's verses. The air fairly 
shudders as his lion, haggard and fierce, passes. The wolf is hide- 
ous ; her movement, that of a beast at once ferocious and cowardly, 
is admirably expressed. The enormous panther is perhaps faulty 
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in drawing, but its threatening attitude is full of action. But if the 
animals are calculated to terrify, the passage appals ; it is well wor- 
thy to serve as an introduction to the infernal regions, with its black 
trees, which intertwist like serpents, and from which hang, here and 
there, enormous branches that seem to have been torn asunder by 
a tornado. 

At the same exposition, his ' Macbeth ' figured and attracted fully 
as much attention as the ' Dante.' It is certainly not less sinister. 

This is the moment, perhaps, to notice one of the chief objections 
which always lessened Corot's greatest successes— the imperfection 
of his figures. Many of his most ardent admirers do not try to de- 
fend him on this point, and at most plead extenuating circumstances. 
"He is frequently at fault," says one. "He succeeds only within 
certain dimensions," says another. Corot himself, in his modesty, 
often said, "When I am in the fields, I am greatly displeased with 
my pictures." 

One day I found on his easel the life-size portrait of a woman. 
It was painted in his usual style— broad, with the essential strongly 
accented ; but what truthfulness of tone ! what virility and yet 
suppleness in the execution ! I asked him if he would not exhibit 
the figure, which, in my judgment, would astonish those who knew 
him best. " What ! exhibit a large figure, when they will not par- 
don me for painting small ones ? Not I ! " he replied. 

I may be partial and err in judgment, but I am of opinion that 
modern Art is indebted to Corot's figures for one of the few things 
in which it is superior to the Art of the ancients. They have popu- 
larised the study of figures in the open air, a study compara- 
tively new. Veronese evidently appreciated its importance ; but his 
larger pictures embodied little absolute truth. Rubens, on the con- 
trary, and Vandyck, and the great majority of the colourists of the 
olden time, never thought of open-air studies ; they gave, with the 
most perfect insouciance, open-air backgrounds to figures that it 
was easy to be seen were painted in the concentrated light of the 
studio. Corot, however, in his nymphs that have been so severely 
criticised and have so often been called puppets, has left genuine 
models of these open-air studies, as serviceable to painting as they 
are creditable to the painter, since they are, in some measure at 
least, a safeguard against misguided attempts to produce outre ef- 
fects and the sophistications of the pallet generally, while at the 
same time they simplify every thing — the lines, the planes, and the 
colours. In these points of view, Corot's figures, even his nude fig- 
ures are masterpieces. Their white is the dull white of Nature, 



their shades are the light but substantial shades which alone ren- 
der the solidity of flesh, and of which so many false colourists are 
ignorant. If the drawing is never very studied in detail, it is 
thoroughly just in general construction: witness the nude figures 
in his ' Repose,' and the witches in his ' Macbeth.' 

" Many draw more than Corot, but none draw better," said a 
distinguished artist once in my hearing. It will, perhaps, be said 
that this etude is only a panegyric ; if it is, I shall be sorry. It is 
certain that, the more I study Corot, the greater he seems to me. In 
my judgment, he is the greatest painter of the century, the most 
original and the most conscientious. There are leaves in his work 
that are failures : those of his earlier years, for example — they are 
dry and colourless ; but they belong to his masters rather than to 
him. And then he is unequal : he allowed more than one canvas 
to leave his studio in an unfinished state. Of grave faults, however, 
of radical defects he had none. 

But he is monotonous. Grey — always grey ! The trouble is you 
have not sufficiently studied him. "To thoroughly appreciate my 
landscapes," said Corot, " it is at least necessary to have patience to 
let the fog clear up. They are not easily understood, but when they 
are understood they ought to please." Indeed they ought ! How 
fresh the verdure, how warm the sunshine that ends by freeing it- 
self from the light vapours, a sort of veil, under which everything 
retains its relative value ! Is not Nature herself always veiled ? 
thanks to the air and the light itself which softens the tints. Com- 
pare Corot in an exposition with the painters who surround him, 
and ask yourself whose pictures are most, like Nature and least like 
coloured prints. 

But he makes nothing but rough sketches. That depends. Don't 
content yourself with an examination of the external finish, but pass 
in review the qualities that may enter into every picture. -Where 
will you find sites more beautiful than his, a more skilful adjust- 
ment of relations and values, an atmosphere more limpid, a sky 
with more depth, light more serene, or water fresher? Who will 
deny that half these qualities would suffice to make a reputation ? 

Corot, the last poet of the landscape, the last styliste, was what 
his masters, Michallon and Bertin, aspired to be — he was a Greek 
in the sobriety of his execution, the careful and exquisite choice of 
detail, the exactness of his proportions. Further, he was a Greek 
in his manner of generalising, in his habit of seeking the type, and 
in his indifference to minor effects. He is a Greek in his smiling 
grace, his easy elegance, his eternal youth, his unalterable calm. 



THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 
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HE growth of the taste for Art and aesthetic ele- 
gance in Boston, during the past twenty years, has 
given rise to the need of a nucleus where that 
taste may be further fostered and developed. The 
limits of the Athenaeum were too narrow, and its 
purposes too much restricted, to satisfy this need. 
The Art-Club aimed to represent the progress 
solely of pictorial and sculptural art, and was more or less private 
and social in its nature. What was wanted was an elegant and 
spacious museum, to which the public might freely repair, illustra- 
tive of every branch of decorative and practical art, and provided 
with the means of imparting efficient Art-education. 

With this end in view, a number of wealthy and public-spirited 
citizens formed, five years ago, a corporation, the body being 
called the " Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts." It was to 
consist of the gentlemen who originated the project, together with 
three persons to be appointed annually by the government of Har- 
vard College, three to be so appointed each by the Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Mayor of Boston, the President of the Trustees of the 
Public Library, the Superintendent of Schools, the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and the Trustees of the Lowell Institute. 

The objects of the Museum were stated to be, " to make availa- 
ble to the public and to students such Art-collections, already ex- 
isting in this neighbourhood, as the proprietors may see fit to de- 
posit in a suitable building, to be arranged for the purpose, with 



the sole view to their greatest public usefulness ; to form in this way 
a nucleus of what may hereafter become, through the liberality of 
enlightened friends of Art, a representative Museum of the Fine 
Arts, in all their branches and in all their technical applications ; 
and to provide opportunities for giving instruction in drawing, 
painting, modelling, and designing, with their industrial applica- 
tions, through lectures, practical schools, and a special library." 

In accordance with this liberal plan, designs for a beautiful build- 
ing, of a rich and imposing style of architecture, were promptly 
adopted. A site was purchased on a favourable corner of the " Back 
Bay," not far from the Institute of Technology and the Natural 
History Museum, and the erection of the building was proceeded 
with without delay. It is hoped that it will be completed, as repre- 
sented in the illustration, by the autumn of 1875. Its exterior will 
betray to the passer-by, by its elaborate adornments, the purposes 
to which the edifice is devoted. One terra-cotta bass-relief on the 
facade represents the Genius of Art receiving the offerings of 
ancient and modern nations — the nations typified by symbolical 
figures ; America, by a woman in a star-spangled robe, offering a 
model of the ' Greek Slave.' Another bass-relief represents the 
union of Art and Industry. Connecting the two bass-reliefs will 
be a series of heads in roundels, portraits of the great patrons of Art 
—Pericles, Lorenzo di Medici, and Prince Albert— and of great 
artists. The artists chosen to represent America, in the roundels, 
are Copley, Allston, Stuart, and Crawford. 



